Across Europe Without a Passport, 

AND WHAT I WENT THROUGH. 


By I)k. Pkrcival J. W. Ternau. 

Showing the result of travelling in Eastern Europe without these indispensable documents. All 
about the doctor’s amusing adventures, and his expedients to escape detection. 


HE trouble about that wretched 
non-existent passport began almost 
directly I reached Vienna. Every¬ 
one had told me I should not 
require a passport in Austria, and, 
worse luck, I had believed them. So when I 
received an order to present myself before the 
police authorities of the Josef-Stadt—the district 
of Vienna in which I had taken lodgings—I 
was quite at a loss to account for the summons. 
My knowledge of German was then as limited 
as it is at present, and feeling that I was 
inadequately furnished with the means of either 
understanding or answering 
questions couched in that 
tongue, I called to my aid 
two other doctors who, like 
myself, were studying at the 
Algemeine Krankenhaus— 
the huge general hospital of 
Vienna. 

One of my friends was 
English, the other Scotch, 
and as I hailed from the 
sister-island it was a repre¬ 
sentative trio that visited the 
police office. Arrived there, 
we were shown into an ante¬ 
room, where several persons 
were waiting more or less fate¬ 
ful interviews. Conspicuous 
among them were two ladies 
of the adventuress type, and 
1 grieve to state that both 
England and Scotland fell 
victims to the meretricious 
charms of these foreign ladies. 

So engrossed, in fact, did 
they become in guttural con¬ 
versation, that when I was summoned to an 
inner room I had to face the inquisitor alone, 
despite the precautions I had taken. 

That gentleman greeted me politely, and then 
demanded my passport. For this I had been 
prepared by my friends, and so answered by 
repeating the sentence which they had taught 
me. This was : “ I have no passport.” 

The official understood me, which was more 
than I expected, but he posed me by asking, 
laconically, “Why not?” 

My foreseeing friends had drilled into me a 
reply to this very question, but it was too 
involved and tortuous, as I told them all along, 


and now in the moment of emergency I judged 
it safer to fall back on what I had tried before 
and felt thoroughly master of, and for the second 
time I explained, “ I have no passport.” 

The official looked slightly annoyed as, vary¬ 
ing his question somewhat, he demanded, “ Why 
have you no passport ? ” 

“ I have no passport,” I replied again. I 
knew he must find this answer monotonous, but 
I couldn’t help that. I should gladly have been 
more discursive; unfortunately, I couldn’t tell 
him so. 

If he had only changed the subject I might 
have utilized one of the 
other sentences I had pre¬ 
pared, but he stuck to his 
point with irritating obsti¬ 
nacy : “ Why have you no 
passport ? ” 

“I have no passport,” I 
persisted. 

Apparently he came to 
the conclusion that I was 
deaf, for the next time he 
fairly shouted his inevitable 
question: “ Why have you 
no passport ? ” 

My voice rose in sympathy 
with his as once more I 
repeated, “ I have no pass¬ 
port.” 

He pushed back his chair 
and glared at me. What he 
struggled to say I shall never 
know, for a burst of laughter 
from the next room suggested 
that our interesting conver¬ 
sation had been overheard, 
and he paused. 

I seized the opportunity to present him with 
my matriculation karte as a student of the 
Vienna University. I had brought it with me 
in case I should be asked what I was doing in 
Vienna. To my surprise, and no less to my 
relief, it had a decidedly calming effect on the 
irate official. He opened a drawer in his desk, 
and handed me a paper, which I recognised as 
the notification of my arrival in Vienna, which, 
according to regulations, I had sent to the 
police. 

He drew my attention to the name I had 
signed, which he said was not that by which I 
was known. I explained, as well as I could. 
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that he had misread my signature, upon which 
he took pen and paper and kindly showed me 
just how my name ought to be written. I 
thanked him for his thoughtfulness, and in¬ 
wardly hoped I was now to escape. But, no ! 
He proceeded to address me at some length in 
tones expressive of indignation. I say tones, 
for, unhappily, I understood very little of his 
impassioned oratory. From the recurrence, 
however, of the words “ no passport,” I believed 
he was lecturing me on my temerity in ven¬ 


turing to appear before him unprotected by such 
an aegis. No doubt he finished by warning me 
what to expect if I ever did such a thing again, 
for my ignominious retreat was accompanied by 
the thunders of a final “ no passport! ” 

In the undisturbed months that followed this 
incident passed from my mind. At length my 
stay in Vienna drew to a close. One morning 
I was packing, preparatory to leaving for Eng¬ 
land in the evening, when a telegram was 
handed to me. It was from a relative in 
Constantinople, and summoned me thither in 
haste. At ten o’clock that night, instead of 
being on my way to England, I left Vienna by 
the eastward-bound “Orient Express.” 

When I awoke next morning, after a sound 
sleep in a very fair bed, I found the train was 
rolling across the vast plains of Hungary. 
Hour after hour the scenery presented the same 
monotony of infinite distance: an illimitable 
expanse of grassy steppes ; a solitude unbroken 
by anything betokening the presence of man, 
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save when at rare intervals the “Express” 
flashed past some collection of squalid huts 
which it would be a misnomer to term a village. 
I found refuge from boredom in books, and also 
in the company of fellow-travellers whom I met 
at the excellent meals served in the dining-car. 

Late in the day we crossed the Caipathians, 
with the aid of a second engine specially 
adapted for mountain work. I stood on the 
front platform of a carriage iii the centre of the 
train and watched the ascent, which was achieved 

by a series of 
wonderful curves, 
serpentining so 
that at one mo¬ 
ment the engine 
seemed almost 
alongside of me, 
and at the next 
the tail of the 
train occupied a 
similar position. 
After dinner that 
evening, just as 
coffee was served, 
an attendant 
entered the din¬ 
ing-car and an¬ 
nounced : “ Pass¬ 
ports, if you 
please, gentle¬ 
men. We are 
approaching the 
Roumanian fron¬ 
tier.” 

My fellow- 
travellers quickly 
handed over their papers, but I sat transfixed 
with horror. In the hurry of my departure I had 
completely forgotten to provide myself with a 
passport. At that time the usual “ trouble in the 
Balkans ” was undergoing an acute exacerbation. 
Suspicion was rife in the countries of Southern 
Europe, and the daily papers were full of details 
of the unpleasant treatment meted out to 
strangers whose papers did not quite satisfy the 
authorities. Triple idiot that I was ! Here was 
I about to plunge into this political maelstrom 
without the protection of credentials of any 
kind. The attendant was waiting expectantly 
beside me. In my extremity I blurted out the 
truth in French, which was the usual language of 
the “ Orient Express.” Instantly there arose a 
chorus from, all who heard me of “ No pass¬ 
port ! ” They could not have regarded me more 
dubiously if I had confessed to a murder. The 
conductor alone remained unshocked. He 
glanced at his watch and said, “ M’sieu has but 
a few minutes before he is arrested.” 
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He probably expected I would wish to utilize 
this brief respite in destroying compromising 
documents, and discreetly left the car. I was 
plunged into a stupor of disgust with myself. I 
needed a moral tonic, and I got it. A fat young 
man seated opposite me at the table, whom I 
put down as a commis-voyageur, attacked me 
furiously in German. Among other polite 
things* he said I was a disgrace to civilization, 
and that, like the rest of my detestable country¬ 
men, I was never happy unless I was trampling 
under foot the laws and regulations of other 
countries. From this I gathered that he recog¬ 
nised me as an Englishman ; but what stung me 
was his accusing me of being happy. 

Blessing my recent sojourn in Vienna which 
enabled me to meet him with his own weapons, 
I flung myself upon him tooth and nail—meta¬ 
phorically, be it understood. But after a few 
minutes of polysyllabic warfare, I reflected that 
quarrelling with a fat German cad would not 
prevent my being arrested by the Roumanian 
police, and so reluctantly withdrew from the 
encounter and sought the conductor. I found 
that worthy in the gangway. Perhaps he was 
waiting for me—who knows ? At any rate, he 
showed no surprise when 
I pressed a number of 
“ gulden ” into his hand 
and besought his aid. His 
view of my future was still 
very gloomy, but he would 
confer with the “ gentle¬ 
men ” who were his “ col¬ 
leagues,” and see what 
could be done. He was 
gone some time. Horror ! 

Before he returned the 
engine whistled, speed 
slackened, and the train 
glided into a station. I 
thought the end was come, 
but, to my great relief, just 
as we stopped, my friend 
the conductor rushed up. 

He snatched my cap from 
me, clapped another on 
my head, and hissing in 
my ear, “ You are no longer 
on the passenger list: you 
are an inspector of cars 
from Paris,” pushed me off 
the train on to the station platform. I was in 
Roumania. I arrived there so suddenly, that 
the cap my friend the conductor had thrust 
upon me fell at my feet; it was several sizes 
too large. 

In picking it up I observed that it was a 
splendid gold-laced affair, with the words 


“Orient Express” on the front. I began to 
understand the plot: as an inspector belonging 
to the company, I evidently was not required to 
have a passport. But why had the conductor 
hurried me off the train ? Could it be cus¬ 
tomary for inspectors to precipitate themselves 
upon their duties in such manner ? If so, what 
were the duties expected of me ? A wild idea, 
that perhaps I ought to tap the carriage-wheels, 
darted through my mind ; but I had no 
hammer. 

The little frontier railway station was fairly 
crowded, mostly by men in uniform, and it 
seemed to me that everyone was staring at me 
and wondering why I did not begin work. But 
what work? Looking about in desperation for 
any chance of escaping all those prying eyes, I 
saw the refreshment-room. Surely the very 
place for an arduously-worked inspector of cars 
from Paris ! I entered and called for a glass of 
beer. I never drank it. I was too unnerved 
by finding that my gorgeous cap attracted as 
much attention here as outside. Suddenly I 
perceived a notice, “ Bureau de Change,” and 
an ' inspiration seized me. To change my 
Austrian money for French would at one and 


the same time convey to the onlookers that I 
had legitimate reasons for absenting myself from 
the train, and provide me with a coinage more 
suitable for the rest of my journey. 

I had about 9 worth of Austrian notes and 
silver, and it took the money-changer some little 
time to calculate the rate of exchange. Finally 
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he handed me two very dirty and tattered 
French notes of twenty francs each and a gold 
twenty-franc piece. Then he told me I must 
take the remainder in silver. I began to 
expostulate, but the clang of a bell warned me 
I had no time to spare, and I had to put up 
with it. So I accepted a few loose francs and a 
number of rouleaux done up in brown paper, 
each marked on the end twenty francs. Then 
I bolted from the room and flung myself on 
board the Orient Express as it moved out of the 
station. On the way to my compartment I 
encountered my friend the conductor in the 
corridor. I returned him his cap with some 
expression of elation at the success of his plan. 
He moderated my enthusiasm by saying: “ It 
will not serve twice. To-morrow you leave this 
train and cross the Danube by boat; there is 
nothing more certain than that you will be 
arrested on stepping on shore in Bulgaria.” 

I thought some more money might induce 
him to exert his inventive faculties once more 
on my behalf, and opened one of my rouleaux. 
To my dismay it contained Roumanian coins. 
I hurried to my compartment, tore open all the 
brown paper parcels and poured their contents 
upon the seat. Some of the coins were marked 
one franc, some two, but they were all the same 
base pewter coinage, utterly valueless out of 
Roumania. The wily money-changer had com¬ 
plicated my troubles with a vengeance. I was 
still contemplating my heap of treasure with 
feelings in which chagrin was curiously blended 
with a kind of desperate amusement at the 
neat way in which I had been done, when a 
gentleman entered find presented himself to me. 
He was an old resident of Constantinople, the 
correspondent of an important London paper, 
and claimed to be an Englishman ; though I 
afterwards heard he was a kind of English- 
Greek or Greek-Englishman, which you will. 

With the true journalistic flair, he had dis¬ 
covered who I was, and told me he had known 
my father when quartered in Turkey during the 
Crimea. He kindly placed himself at my dis¬ 
posal if, with his knowledge of Eastern tongues, 
he could be of any assistance to me during the 
journey. 

I thought my luck had turned at last. Here 
was the very man to help me. But, alas, as I 
explained my unhappy predicament all his 
geniality vanished. He assured me I had placed 
myself in a very serious position ; and without 
actually saying anything disagreeable, conveyed 
the impression that he thought I should 
thoroughly deserve any unpleasant results that 
might ensue. Finally, he hinted pretty strongly 
that it was the reckless actions of people like 
me which brought well - behaved Englishmen 


like himself into bad repute among foreigners. 
After which he took himself off. 

'That night I did not sleep well, not, I think, 
because of any apprehensions of the morrow, 
but because during the night the Orient Express 
came to a halt in the station of Bucharest, and 
I missed the familiar motion. This halt was 
made in order that the train might not reach 
the Danube till daylight. 

At break of day, then, we reached the river’s 
bank, and I, with the other passengers, was 
transferred to a steam-launch. Our course was 
diagonally up stream, which made about two 
miles of the crossing. 'The morning air blew 
damp and chill on the turbid yellow waters of 
the great river, and what with that, and what 
with having had no breakfast, I confess I didn’t 
feel very jolly or hopeful of the future. My 
acquaintance of the previous evening came up 
and said, nodding towards the shore we were 
nearing, “ You will be detained here at least a 
week, as the train only runs weekly. It is a 
beastly hole, but if they will let you, wire the 
English Consul at Varna, and he will do what 
he can to help you.” 

If this was intended to raise my spirits, the 
effect was spoilt by my catching sight at that 
moment of a force of gendarmerie, with fixed 
bayonets, drawn up to receive us on our arrival. 
When the launch was connected with the high 
bank by means of a gangway, it need hardly be 
said that I was not the first to clamber up. I 
modestly gave precedence to all who were 
anxious for it. As the passengers stepped 
ashore they were stopped by the gendarmes, till 
the officer in charge after inspecting their papers 
signified that they might proceed. The gang¬ 
way was narrow, only allowing one to pass at a 
time, and I quickly saw there was no chance of 
evading the officer. At length I stood watching 
the last man make the ascent. He passed the 
ordeal of examination as successfully as the 
others, and, grasping a bag in each hand, I pre¬ 
pared to face the inevitable. 

Suddenly a tall and slender lady dressed in 
black emerged from the little cabin of the launch, 
to my great astonishment. Up to that moment 
I had not had the faintest idea that a lady was 
on board. She was making for the gangway 
when she saw me, and stopped as if she wished 
me to precede her. But I was determined to 
keep my freedom as long as possible, and, 
social customs being on my side, succeeded in 
making her go first. When the officer of 
gendarmes received her passport, I noticed that 
not only did he scrutinize it carefully, but he 
asked her some question. Apparently her 
answer to this was not satisfactory, for a lively 
discussion began between the two which ended, 
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so far as I was concerned, by their marching off 
together. The lady’s passport was left with 
the men, who gathered closely together to 
examine it. 

Now or never was my chance. I slipped 
along the gangway as quickly and as silently 
as possible, and almost managed to pass the 
gendarmes without being seen. Then one of them 
caught sight of me, and, calling out something 
in an unknown tongue, made a motion to stop 
me. He was just a little too late. I was past 
him with a careless “ All right ” in English, and 
striding across an open space towards the 
station which I saw in front of me. Every 
moment I expected to feel a detaining hand on 


who had known my father,” who made no 
remark on seeing me—and the approaching 
departure of the train became evident. At the 
last moment up came the lady of the passport. 
I thought for a moment that she had contrived 
to arrange matters so as to proceed with us. 
But she addressed the man next me—“ M’sieu 
is, I believe, going to Cairo ? ” 

“ That is so, madame.” 

“Then if m’sieu would oblige me by taking 
this letter-” 

“ With pleasure, madame; but is madame 
then not going on ? ” 

“I am detained here by these animals of 
police—for a week, you understand, since there 



my shoulder, and found it hard to walk at a 
moderate pace. Happily for my peace of mind 
I soon became convinced that I was not being 
immediately followed, though I dared not turn 
my head to see what the gendarmes were doing 
for fear of arousing suspicion. Coming across 
a peddler of tobacco, I stopped and bought a 
box of cigarettes, with the view of suggesting to 
anyone who might be watching me that I was 
quite at my ease. Then, with a Bulgarian 
cigarette between my lips, I strolled into the 
Bulgarian railway station. 

Although I found the train was not starting 
at once I thought it wiser, all things considered, 
to lose no time in taking my seat. Then 
followed an anxious interval. It seemed an 
age before the carriage began to fill—curiously, 
the opposite corner was occupied by the “ man 


is no train sooner; and my papers are quite 
correct— mats toutd-fait en regie. It is only 
because I am a Russian and a princess that I 
am treated like this.” 

She said this with such an evident desire to 
cause an effect that I somewhat doubted her 
rank. But as the train steamed away leaving 
her a disconsolate figure on the platform, I did 
not at all doubt that but for her misfortune I 
should not have succeeded so easily in crossing 
the Bulgarian frontier without papers good, bad, 
or indifferent. 

The journey across Bulgaria passed without 
incident. Nearing Varna I was surprised to see 
a station called Shumla Road. It carried my 
mind to Addison Road Station, and I almost 
expected to find Kensington High Street, or 
something equally familiar, was the next Stopping- 
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place. The explanation is that Shumla Road 
Station was built and named by the English 
during the Crimea. 

At Varna we embarked on an Austrian Lloyd 
steamer, which, dawdling down the Black Sea, 
brought us into the Bosphorus at daylight next 
morning. Of the famous view of Constanti¬ 
nople from the sea I will only say that it caused 
me to completely forget all my anxiety as to 
how I should be received.by the Turks on my 
attempting to land without a passport. Yet, as 
the steamer swung to her moorings my thoughts 
quickly reverted to the difficulties ahead. I 
had learned that passports were examined at the 
Custom House, and I determined that, by hook 
or by crook, I must not go there. My relative 
had sent a boat for me ; but, to my dismay, the 
man spoke only Greek and Turkish, and I knew 
nothing of either. However, by pantomime, I 
made him understand that I did not wish to go 
in the same direction as the other passengers. 
He seized the notion directly, and, no one 
interfering, landed me at the foot of a quiet 
street near the bridge over the ('.olden Horn, 
where there was a cab stand. He 
pushed me into a cab in a violent 
hurry, and, mounting the box himself, 
we were soon safe from pursuit if 
such were attempted 

Some time afterwards I had proof 
that it is not always possible to 
enter Turkey with so little 
ceremony. I tried to bring a 
friend ashore at this same 
place, but we were pursued and 
captured, and with 
much abuse made 
to pass through the 
Custom House. I 
could have pro¬ 
duced a passport on 
that occasion if I 
had been asked for 
one, and this is how 
I came to be so 
provided. Profes¬ 
sional exigencies 

made it desirable “« 

for me to obtain a 

Turkish diploma. I presented myself before a 
board of examiners consisting of a dozen or 
so very portly Greeks, in gorgeous uniforms, 
who represented the Sultan’s medical school. 
After due examination, a diploma was promised 
me. I say promised, because time passed 
and I didn’t get it, although I had paid 
pretty stiffly for it. Time after time I called on 
N- Effendi, the secretary of the medical 


school, but fruitlessly. In Turkey, when in 
doubt, tip. I tipped N-Effendi. He pro¬ 

duced my diploma. It was almost in my hand 

when N- Effendi mentioned, casually, that 

before delivering it he must see my passport. 
He was horribly scandalized when he heard I 
had managed to get into Constantinople without 
one. We eventually compromised on the ques¬ 
tion of the diploma. N- Effendi’s actual 

words are worth quoting. 

“ Remember,” he said, “ I give you your 
diploma trusting to your promise, your English 
word of honour, to let me see your passport.” 

Of course after that there was but one thing 
to do. The late Consul Wrench, in his kindly 
way, gave me a real paternal wigging when he 
heard my story. Like everyone else he was 
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WERE PURSUED AND CAPTURED.” 


convinced that my passportless condition was 
the result of bravado. As he gave me the docu¬ 
ments which legalized me as a British subject, 
he said :— 

“ To come to Constantinople, of all places in 
the world, unprotected by any European Govern¬ 
ment, is the act of a madman. You have been 
most fortunate.” 

And perhaps I was. 
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